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as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough in your demands - hey, Moses ?
Mos. Yes, that's a very great point.
Sir Oliv. I'll answer for't I'll not be wanting in that. I'll ask him eight or ten per cent on the loan, at least.
Mos. If you ask him no more than that, you'll be discovered immediately.
Sir Oliv. Hey! - what, the plague! - how much then?
Mos. That depends upon circumstances. If he appears not very anxious for the supply, you should require only forty or fifty per cent; but if you find him in great distress and want the moneys very bad, you must ask double.
Sir Pet. A good honest trade you're learning, Sir Oliver!
Sir Oliv. Truly I think so - and not unprofitable.
Mos. Then, you know, you haven't the moneys yourself, but are forced to borrow them for him of a friend.
Sir Oliv. Oh! I borrow it of a friend, do I ?
Mos. And your friend is an unconscionable dog; but you can't help it!
Sir Oliv. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he?
Mos. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by him, but is forced to sell stock at a great loss.
Sir Oliv. He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is he? Well, that's very kind of him.
Sir Pet. Ffaith, Sir Oliver - Mr Premium, I mean, you'll soon be master of the trade. But, Moses! would not you have him run out a little against the Annuity Bill ? That would be in character, I should think.
Mos. Very much.
Row. And lament that a young man now must be at years of discretion before he is suffered to ruin himself?
Mos. Aye, great pity!
Sir Pet. And abuse the public for allowing merit to an